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LATE  NEWS 


Argentine's  1950  flaxseed  product Ion  is  now  estimated  unofficially 
at  2l*7o  million  bushels,  according  to  C.  A.  Boonstra,  Agricultural 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    This  is  a  sharp  reduction 
from  a  previous  estimate  of  30  million  bushels  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  of  January  15,  1951).    Stocks  of  linseed  oil  as  of  January  1, 
1951,  are  estimated  at  220,000  short  tons/  aiid  are  no  longer  considered 
burdensome.    Stocks  a  year  earlier  were  estimated  at  330,000  tons. 
Availabilities  for  export  in  1951  will  not  exceed  the  volume  exported 
in  1950  when  iW-,000  tons  of  flaxseed  and  237,000  tons  of  linseed  oil 
vere  exported.    Argentine  sunflower  seed  production  in  1951  may  reach 
1,210,000  short  tons,  according  to  unofficial  estimates.    This  would 
be  slightly  more  than  the  record  output  of  nearly  1,200,000  tons  of 
two  years  ago.    Production  last  year  has  been  estimated  officially  at 
about  700,000  tons.    Stocks  are  small  at  present,  and  sufficient  mainly 
for  current  domestic  requirements.    They  will  be  negligible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  crushing  year  on  April  1  in  contrast  with  110,000 
tons  on  that  same  date  In  1950.    This  volume  permitted  exports  totaling 
about  103,000  tons  in  January -November  of  last  year.     (Next  week's  issue 
of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  will  present  more  details.) 


Cotton  consumption  In  Canada  was  reported  at  kk,l6l  bales  (500  pounds 
gross  weight)  In  November  and  39,665  bales  in  December.    August -through  - 
December  consumption  totaled  194,075  bales  or  3^,054  bales  above  the  same 
period  last  season.    Imports  of  Mexican  cotton  dropped  to  7^6  bales  in  bales 
November  and  United  States  cotton  Increased  to  50,5^2  bales  In  the  same  month. 

(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  REVISED  SLIGHTLY  UPWARD 

World  cotton  production  in  1950-51  is  now  estimated  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  27,350,000  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross  weight)  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate  of  26,925>000  and  a 
slightly  revised  19^9-50  estimate  of  31,275,000  bales.    The  upward 
revision  of  the  1950-51  world  estimate  by  425,000  bales,  however,  will 
not  be  reflected  in  larger  supplies  available  for  sale  on  world  markets 
in  1950-51. 

An  increase  of  250,000  bales  above  that  indicated  in  the  last 
previous  report  is  estimated  for  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  where 
limited  exports  are  available  only  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Most  of  this  trade  is  in  exchange  for  portion©  of  the  cotton  yarn  and 
goods  derived  from  Soviet  cotton.    The  200,000-bale  increase  in  China's 
estimate  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  domestic  textile  industry  as 
is  the  case  in  India  where  the  1950-51  crop  estimate  is  revised  upward 
by  50,000  bales. 

Upward  revisions  of  50,000  bales  in  Turkey,  30,000  in  Syria,  150,000 
in  Argentina,  70,000  in  Mexico,  25,000  in  the  Anglo -Egyptian  Sudan,  and 
10,000  in  Nigeria  probably  will  be  reflected  almost  entirely  in  equivalent 
increases  in  exportable  surpluses  above  those  expected  earlier.  These 
increases,  however,  are  more  than  offset  by  downward  revisions  of  270,000 
bales  in  the  estimate  for  the  crop  in  Egypt,  100,000  in  Brazil,  and 
25,000  in  Uganda,  all  of  which  are  exporting  countries. 

World  production  in  1950-51  is  about  k  million  bales  less  than 
estimated  world  consumption  and  should  result  in  a  comparable  reduction 
in  world  stocks  before  the  next  crop  becomes  available.    Rising  world 
consumption  of  cotton  and  the  deficiency  of  world  production  this  year 
have  combined  to  stimulate  a  rise  in  cotton  prices  to  record  levels, 
especially  in  foreign  exporting  countries.    High  prices  are  expected  to 
result  in  further  sharp  increases  in  planted  area  for  the  1951-52  crops 
in  Mexico,  Turkey,  and  many  minor  producing  areas.    Only  moderate  in- 
creases are  expected  in  most  of  the  major  producing  countries  (Egypt, 
India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  colonial  areas  in  Africa)  because 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  food  production  programs. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


(See  accompany ing  table  on  following  pages) 
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THE  1950-51  WINTER  VEGETABLE  SEASON  IN  MEXICO  l/ 

The  area  planted  to  winter  vegetables  in  Mexico  during  the  current  season 
is  smaller  than  in  1949-50,  according  to  Ana  M.  Gomez,  American  Embassy,  Mexico 
City.    A  decline  of  26  percent  is  forecast  for  the  West  Coast,  the  leading  pro- 
ducing region.    In  tho  El  Mante  region  of  Taoaulipaa  plantings  are  reported  to 
be  50  percent  lower  than  during  the  previous  season. 

Total  exports  for  the  current  season  are  estimated  at  around  9^,000  short 
tons  of  which  88  percent  will  oomo  from,  the  West  Coast,  7  percent  from  the 
El  Mante  region  of  TaiaaulipaB,  -3  percent  from  Lower  California  and  2  percent 
from  other  areas.    Export  demand  since  the  beginning  of  the  season  has  been 
strong  and  the  level  of  prices  considerably  higher  than  last  season.  Quality 
of  shipments  is  generally  good. 

The  decline  in  plantings  on  the  West  Coast  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
unfavorable  situation  faced  by  growers  during  the  past  2  seasons;  in  l9kQ-k9, 
floods  and  frosts  caused  severe  danago  to  the  crops  and  in  19^9-50,  growing 
conditions  were  excellent  but  large  quantities  of  vegetables  were  unharvested 
as  the  result  of  weak  demand  in  the  united  States.    Shipments  from  this  area 
for  1950-51  are  forecast  at,  6,200  carloads  consisting  of  5,000  carloads  of 
tomatoes,  800  carloads  of  green  peppers,  and  hOO  carloads  of  green  peas. 

In  the  El  Mante  region  in  Tamaulipas,.  growing  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able and  shipments  are  forecast  at  6,600  short  tons,  about  half  as  many  as 
were  shipped  in  the  preceding  season.    The  bulk  of  the  shipments  consists  of 
tomatoes. 

WORLD  PINEAPPLE  PRODUCTION  UP  3  PERCENT 

The  production  of  pineapple  in  important  specified  countries  totaled  36.8 
million  boxes,  (70  pounds  fresh  equivalent)  in  1950  compared  with  35.6  million 
boxes  in  19^9  and  the  5 -year,   (1935-39)  average  of  3k „ 8  million  boxes.    In  such 
important  processing  areas  as  Hawaii  and  British  Malaya,  the  processed  weight 
was  converted  to  the  fresh  equivalent  on  the  basis  of  1  pound  of  processed 
equals  1.709  pounds  fresh. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  production  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  in  1950  was  up 
sharply  over  19^9,  but  it  was  down  somewhat  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  Hawaii, 
by  far  the  largest  pineapple  producing  area  in  the  world,  production  in  1950 
totaled  19.9  million  boxes  compared  with  19. 6  million  in  19^9  and  I7.8  million, 
the  prewar  average.    The  United  States  proper  produces  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  this  fruit,  but  imports  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  and  processed 
products  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  production  in  1950  compared  with  19^9  Increased 
slightly  in  all  of  the  areas  reporting  any  output.    Both  British  Malaya  and 
Formosa,  however,  have  been  slow  to  recover  to  their  respective  prewar  levels. — 
By  Gustave  Burmeister,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 

l/  A  more  extensive  report  on  this  subject  is  being  released  in  a  circular  and  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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WORLD'S  1950-51  HOPS  CROP  EXCEEDS  PREWAR  AVERAGE  1/ 

The  1950  production  of  hops  In  certain  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
which  before  the  war  accounted  for  approximately  93  percent  of  the  world's 
total,  is  tentatively  estimated  at  138,000,000  pounds,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture* 8  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    This  compares  with  109,000,000  pounds  produced 
in  the  same  countries  last  season,  and  with  their  prewar  (1934-38) 
average  of  122,000,000  pounds .    The  countries  included  in  these  totals 
are  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  and  Canada.    The  only  important  Northern  Hemisphere 
producing  countries  not  included  are  Russia  and  Poland,  from  which  no 
1950  crop  information  is  available. 

World  Production  of  Hops,  Average  1934-38,  and  Annual  I9U5  to  1950  a/ 


:  Country                 j  19X38%/:  !  19^    \  1949    \  1950 

:  1,000  s  1,000  :  1,000  %  1,000  s  1,000 
:  PQUftft5      :ppund8  :pounds  : pounds  :  pounds 

Northern  Hemisphere                  ;  :            i  3  3 

United  Kingdom.  :  28,023  :  32,444  :  30, 6l4  :  28,023 8  40,908 

Czechoslovakia  :«/    21,462:  10,320:  10,677?    9,763sd/  9,921 

Germany  ©/.....  %~     20,033  :    8,951s  10,8l4:  12, 510  ~  20,723 

France..?  .  :  4,936;    2,072?    3,108?    2,827  :  3,673 

Belgium  %  2,659s    1,900s    1,438:    1,429:  1,953 

Poland....,  :  3,907$     f/    :      f/    :     f/    s  f/ 

Yugoslavia.,   3,977:     f /    '%     t/    s    2,205:&/  l7543 

Other  Europe  h/  :  296:     f/    j     ?/   1     f/    s  f/ 

U.S.S.R.  ,...7  j  2,205:     f/    :     f/    :     f/    s  f/ 

United  States  ,  :  38,977s  507098:  49,819s  507730;  587288 

Canada  :  l,6l2a    2,491;    2,130;    1.363:  1,425 

Total,  areas  reporting  128,087s  108, "276;  108 ,600:108  ,850:  138  ,434" 

Southern  Hemisphere                  j  :            ;  :  s 

Australia  tJ  2,304:    2,822:    1,656;    2,392:  i/ 

New  Zetland  :  875:       987;       767;       929:  i/ 

Union  of  South  Africa  ;  f/    :       292:       252:       I76:  1/ 

Argent  ina  ;  f/    :       220;  99;       110  i  i/ 

Total,  areas  reporting  :  3,179s    4,321:    2,774;    3,607:  U 

9  •                       •  4  £ 

•  ■»                       •  •  • 

World  Total  , «'  131,266:112,597:111,393:112,457s 

  S  2               2  8  s  


1/  Northern  Hemisphere  crops  harvested  in  the  fall  of  the  years  indicated  are 
combined  with  Southern  Hemisphere  crops  harvested  in  the  early  months  of  the 
following  year. 

2/  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Volume  I,  Agricultural 
Production  and  Livestock  Numbers,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation,  Rome, 
I947,    Prewar  totals  calculated  for  territories  included  in  1937  boundaries. 
3/  Average  for  4  years,    4/  Unofficial  estimate.    5/  Since  19^6,  the  figures 
apply  only  to  West  Germany,  which  accounts  for  virtually  the  entire  crop. 
6/  Not  available.    7/  Estimate  for  Slovenia  (Savinia  Valley)  only.    8/  In- 
cludes Austria,  Hungary  and  Rumania.         Crops  not  harvested  until  March- 
April  1951.  . 

1/  A  more  extensive  statement  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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While  harvesting  of  the  current  . season's  crop  is  now  completed  in 
all,  Northern  Hemisphere  countrieip^,  t^at  of  the  ,  Southed  Hemisphere  does 
not  take  place  until  next  March,  and  April.    Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are; the  largest  producers  in  that  area,  and  small  quantities  are 
produced  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Argentina.  .  No  information 
on  prospects  for  new  crop  hops  has  been  received  from  those  countries, 
hut  last  season  they  provided  ah  aggregate  total  of  about  3,607,000  pounds. 

The  critical  international  situation  makes  it  difficult- to  forecast 
with  any  assurance  of  accuracy  the  probable  level  of  United  States  exports 
of  hops  during  the  1950*51  marketing  season.    While  there  are  factors 
that  Justify  the  belief  that  exports  this  season  will  be  maintained  at 
fully  as  high  a  level  as  last  season,  other  considerations  could  Just 
as  easily  justify  the  belief  that  exports  may  show  a  reduction  from 
last  year's  level. 

Favoring  a  continued  high  level  of  exports  Is  the  fact  that  all 
hops  Importing  countries  are  complaining  about  the  high  prices  being 
asked  for  hops  from  exporting  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  definite  price  advantage  enjoyed  by  American  exporters, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  countries  which  were  able  to  obtain 
dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  hops  last  season  will 
be  able  to  do  so  again  this  season.    Unquestionably,  United  States 
exports  of  hops  last  season  would  have  exceeded  the  level  of  13.7  million 
pounds  had  it  not  been  for  the  shortage  of  dollar  exchange  and  the 
restrictions  in  many  countries  on  what  the  available  supply  of  dollars 
could  be  used  for*    One  of  the  important  changes  in  the  world  trade 
situation  since  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  has  been  the  substantial 
improvement  In  the  dollar  exchange  position  of  many  countries,  and  that 
improvement  Is  expected  to  continue,.;.' 

Also  favoring ( a  continued  high  level  of  exports  is  the  likelihood 
that  the  international  situation  will  prompt  breweries  in  many  countries 
to  lay  up  stock  piles  of  United  States  hops  since  they  can  be  purchased 
at  approximately  .half  the  price  charged  for  European  hops.    In  that 
connection,  indications  are  that  stocks  in  many  countries  are  at  a  low 
level.    Furthermore,  with  this  year's  combined  crop  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia  below,  that  of  19X9,  which,  in  turn  was  greatly  under  the 
prewar  average,  the  aggregate  total, export  availability  from  those 
countries  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  19^9-50  level.    Finally,  beer 
production  and  consumption  is  increasing: in  many  countries,  and  hops  . 
from  the  Unified  States  have  made  a  most  favorable  Impression,  hot  only  ,  , : 
price-wise  but  also  with  respect  to  quality  and  regularity  as  a  source  " 
of  supply. 

Tiiees  bonsiderat ions i  however,  do  not  entirely  overshadow  certain 
other  factors  which , could  tend  to  check  the  upward-  trend  in  our  hops  . 
exports.    Included  among  these  are  the  greatly  Increased  hops  crop  In 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  this  year,,  and  the  increased  quantities 
that  may  be  expected  to  be  available  for  export  from  those  countries 
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during  19^0-^1;.  .£he  possibility  that..  brsweries  \ln  mny^<3r©lgn  countries 
may  deem  it  ^v'ii^Bjl^;  _  to  .stajJcpUe.European^hops, .  even  -at  current  -high5 
price%y  ';as      '^eur&i^pel  ,a^ain8jb!  shor$ , .  supplies  .in;  the  wenfe  of  war;  and 
the;'pbsBlbllit^.  ;of.a \  e^Fjil^Vpf"\jE1ao;ii.«riea:f or  the:  transportation'  of 
Halted .St&t&s /hops '  should '.!4n^'er^t;lona,i;',d0vel:opinen.t-B  require  the  use 
of  uyallab'le^  oa$$o: 3^^0!fo^.npr|»' e^soa^M-pu^osesv  -  '■ S 

-    In  view  of '  tHe  high  prices  being  asked  for  foreign  hops,  the  large 
crop  of  excellent. quality  .hops  ,ln  the  tiiited  States  this  year >  the 
abundant;  s>6ci^ '  on  ~hamf,',ai^^^,..«uthorized .  increase  in  'the  qiiantit  iea  51 
'madte1  available  for  .sale,' It  does  not  appear,  likely  that  Imports  by  the 
United'  ;States  during  1950^1 'will  attain  $he;. 19^9^50  level  of.  5,683,000' 
9^%^^^St*V^'^*  P^Bl^-  in  P^^t  upon  U.  S;i. -Foreign  Service 

Bepor^s."'* '   V . . '.  .      .  r.-»*  :  v.'  •;  '  ■■■  <-•-■'   ••,.'••'  **" 


^''7;  ! ;  c\o      Sf):i'  ti      e  v;  e  l  op  M|iis  :v.. ; 
jtviv^-  1  '•"•'•'  •'••'•  •''•'  *!- ■■' '-  '    ;.         V.  r.  <: 

?.v;a  -     ;  TOBACCO       '        :  _   7  \  ' 

:<IAIGE  PURCHASE  0F  -*PI3HKISH  tOBACCO  ;':>:  '  "  '       -     ■ ;  y  "1         ^'.s  -  .""  ■ 

MAEE  BY  -U.  Si  COMPANY     ;  •  J         .  .  V y  ^  •  : 

A  large  -Ur^S;;  tobacco  manuf apt ur  ing  company  purchased" .2^,250, OQ0  -, 
pounds  of  ■  leaf  t obiacco  'from  :the'lurk  ish  ;Mono£ply'  A^in'i'strat-ion.  „in. : 
December  1950,  according  WE;  L.  Lamps  on,,  "Sec  ond"  Secretary,  ?  American.,  Jx 
Embassy,  Ankara.    The  purchase  reportedly  involved  $lV,  000, 000  and  is 
heralded  as  a  gigantic  sale  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Jurkey.' s  .annual 
dollar/  earnings  are  $1+0,000,000  to  $5 C, 600,000.  V  Ahbut  $y,  percent ,pf  5.-^ 
the/tobacco-.fipurchaee  was  made  up  of  i§&8  and' Earlier  t^f  )^^'p'B%dy.. :/ . 
the-? remainder  was'  from  the  I9I19  prop* - ^btlriUgean  aM'Samsun'  io^ccos  ' 
were  included  in'thd  transaction;    :"'  'ir''x  *  -7-'^^-:  [>■ '.  -  .-  •  . 

-Turkish  Government  stocks  of  exportable  American -grecle .tobaccos, 
are  reported xtb  now  be  almdst- depleted'.    However;  'tale,  'M^op^iyl.Adiinf. ,  -,: 
istration  has  about.  26  to  28  million  pounds  of  Kappa  'tobaccoB  available  . 
for  sale;  tf'(Tha-Mi'ri'isftry  of  Economy  and  bbmmerce  reports  that  private 
merchants  still  have'  about*- 22  million  pounds  of  Anier ic.a'ni-grad.e  tobaccos 
from  pre -a 950  harvests.  '  !-    ''•  "' I- <-  = 

Official  and  private  tobacco  circles  in  Turkey  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  large  purchase  of  leaf  by  the  United  States  fl^m,  as 
it  wil-P  alloV  the  Turkieh  Monopoly  "Admin  istr^tioh  to  >nter  the,  Aegean  .  • 
tobacco  market  With 'pract  ically  no  pre-1950  stocks'  bf  Amer  iQanrgrade       ,  . 
leaf ,.. thus'-  putting  the  monopoly  in  a"  pos'^tilon^  '  If  ^it ,  so  dessir©s>  jto 
make!  <prtc& '•  eUpp6j*t' ' purchases  without fear" 6f { byer^i poking . 
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Observers  indicated  some  disappointment  in  the  large  transaction  "be- 
cause it  did  not  divide  the  purchase  between  the  Monopoly  Administration 
and  private  merchants  so  that  the  latter  would  have  been  relieved  of 
some  of  the  22  million  pounds  of  leaf  stock.    However,  Turkish  tobacco 
,  merchants  hope  other  Halted  States  tobacco  companies  will  make  sizeable 
purchases  from  them  in  the  future.    Turkish  officials  feel  that  this 
may  occur  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  Government  program  of  elimi- 
nating the  sale  of  tobacco  to  the  United  States  through  a  third  country 
has  been  largely  successful.    It  is  reported  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy 
and  Commerce  that  85  percent  of  the  diversion  trade  (resale  of  tobacco 
exported  to  other  countries  for  domestic  consumption)  in  tobacco  which 
existed  in  1949  was  eliminated  in  1950.    Of  approximately  57  million 
pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1949  only 
about  60  percent  was  Imported  directly  from  Turkey.    Most  of  the  re- 
mainder was  purchased  from  European  middlemen, 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  MAY  CURB 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE  EXPANSION 

Southern  Rhodesia's  future  program  for  expanding  tobacco  acreage 
may  be  curtailed  according  to  A.  E.  Gray,  Consul  General,  American 
Consulate,  Salisbury. 

The  Southern  Rhodes ian  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  quoted  as 
follows  in  a  press  interview  in  December  1950: 

"If  the  world  situation  deteriorates,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  interests  of  the  colony  will  be  served  by  allowing  any 
further  expansion  of  the  tobaicco  industry  next  year." 

He  also  appealed  to  all  farmers,  especially  tobacco  growers  to 
concentrate  on  increased  production  from  the  same  acreage.  Southern 
Rhodesia's  tobacco  production  and  acreage  have  expanded  rapidly  at  the 
expense  of  food  crops.    Leaf  production  for  1949-50  was  estimated  at 
105,9  million  pounds  as  compared  to  83.6  million  pounds  in  1948-49 
and  only  26.1  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  (1935-39)  period.  Total 
acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  1949-50  was 156,700  as  compared  to 
128,693  acres  in  1948-49  and  a  prewar  average  of  51,000  acres. 

INDIA'S  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION'  HIGHER 

India's  1950-51  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  at-20  percent 
above  1949-50  and  12  percent  above  1948-49,  according  to  the  American 
Embassy,  New  Delhi. 

The  country's  1950-51  flue -cured  leaf  production 'is  estimated  at 
84  million  pounds  from  159,000  acres  as  compared  to  70  million  pounds 
''from  150,000  acres  in  1949-50  and  75  million  pounds- from  140,000  acres 
in  1948-49.    Average  yield  per  acre  for  1950-51  is  estimated  at  528 
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pounds  as  compared  to  466  pounds  in  19^9-50  and  536  pounds  in  1 948-49. 
The  lover  yield  in  1949-50  is  attributed  to  poor  growing  conditions. 
Of the  total  estimated  flue-cured  production  of  84  million  pounds  the 
Province  of  Madras  is  expected  to  produce  almost  83.5  million  pounds 
from  158,200  acres,  while  practically  all  the  remainder  will  be  produced 
in  the  Provinces  of  Mysore  and  Bihar.' 


FATS  AND  OILS 

■NORWEGIAN  WHALE  OIL  TO  SWEDEN. 
■  IN  1951 -MAY  TOTAL  16,500  TONS 

Norway  has  included  in  its  list  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  with 
Sweden  in  1951  &  quota  of  about  16,500  short  tons  of  whale  oil,  reports 
Harry  Gonover,  American  Embassy,  Oslo. 

Provision  for  this  quota  of  whale  oil --of  which  half  shall  be  raw, 
the  other  half  hardened-rwas  made  in  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
between  Norway  and  Sweden.    The  Agreement,  which  provides  for  the  ex- 
change in  calendar-year  1951  of  a  long  list  of  commodities  between  the 
2  countries,  received  Cabinet  approval  by  each  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments on  December  15  last,  and  was  signed  formally  at  Stockholm  on 
December  19 . 

. .  .  :The  agreed  commodity  list  for  Norway  also  included  the  following 
fatTand-o.il  items  to  be  sent  to  Sweden:  about  1,100  tons  of  stearin 
waste;  825  tons  of  industrial  liver  oil;  550  tons  of  light,  hardened 
fatty  acids;  and  385  tons  of  canning  oil. 

The  Swedish  list  of  goods  to  be  sent  to  Norway  included,  as  it  did 
.for  1950,  a  very  small  quant ity- -only  55  tons--of  rapeseed  oil.  This 
item  is  on,  the  Norwegian  free  list.. 

.    .The  whale  oil  quota  was  .  one  of  the  most  important  items,  both 
quantitatively  and  value-wise,  agreed  upon  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  total  of  the  1951  fat-and-oil  quotas  specified  in  Norway's 
list,  as  described  above,  is  19,360  tons.    This  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  15,345  tons  provided  for  in  last  year's  Norwegian -Swedish 
Trade  Agreement  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  January  30,  1950, 
page  95). 

The  commodity  quotas  included  in  the  recent  protocol  were  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  trade  agreement  concluded  between  Norway 
and  Sweden  on  April  29,  1948.    There  is  no  provision    for  the  termination 
of  these  quotas  prior  to  the  end  <?f  1951.    There  is  provision,  however, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  supervise  the  implementation 
of  the  quotas  established  should  either  of  the  two  parties  so  request. 
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JAPANESE  SPERM  OIL  OUTPUT  EXCEEDS 
3,500  TONS  IN  3  WEEKS 

Sp'tfrm  oil,  output  from  the  catch  of  the  Japanese  Antarctic  whaling 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  expeditions',  during  the  3 -week  period  November 
23 -December  16,  1950,  totaled  3,536  short  tens.    This  was  from  a  catch 
of  359  sperm  whales,  according,  to  information  received  from  General 
Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  (SCAP),  Tokyo. 

Both  fleets  surpassed  their  goals  of  taking  150  sperm  whales  each 
before  the  beginning  of  the  pelagic  (open  sea)  baleen-whale  season  on 
December  22.  '         .  y- 

The  Japanese  Antarctic  whaling  fleet  is  operating  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  postwar  year  under,  the  authorization  of  SCAP,  and  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  the  fleet  consists  of  2  expeditions  headed  by 
the  factory  ships,  , Hash idate  Ma.ru  and  Nisshin  Ma.ru.  ' 

The  Hashidate  .Ma.ru,  a  12, 000 -ton  ship,  heads  an  expedition  consisting 
of  5  refrigerated  carriers,  1  oil  tanker,  8  whale  catchers,  and  1  recon- 
naissance boat.    The  .second  factory  ship,  the  Nisshin  Maru,  of  some 
12,900  tons,  heads' a  slightly  larger  expedition.    It  consists,  of  7  re- 
frigerated carriers,  with  1  oil  carrier,  8  whale  catchers,  and  1  recon- 
naissance boat.    The  fleet  left ,  Yokohama    Japan,  by  or  on  November  1. 

Production  of  whale  oil  by  Japan,  wh  .ch  had  no  substantial  output 
prior  to  the  1930' s,  ..reached  its  highest  level  in  .1938-39  and  1939-^0. 
In  those  2  seasons  output  averaged  about  120,000  short  tons,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  World's  output  at  that  time.    Its  production  of  whale  oil 
from  the  19^9-50  Antarctic  pelagic  catch  was  29,658  tons.    This:  was  3 
percent  of  the  total  output  of  351,643  tons  last  season. 

CUBAN  LARD  AND  TALLOW  SITUATION  FOURTH  : 
QUARTER  1950,  AND  YEAR  1950 

Cuban  lard  consumption  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950,  as  in  previous 
quarters,  was  supplied  almost  completely  by  imports  from  the  United  States, 
reports  J.R.  Johnstone,  American  Embassy;  Havana.     Consumption  during 
October -December  of  lard  and  unrendered  pork  fat  was  up  si Lghtly  f rem  the. 
previous  quarter  and  probably  amounted  to  16, 500  short  tons  compared  with 
15,000  tons' during  July-September.  .  . 

Imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  of  12,64-5  tons  during  the  fourth 
quarter  were  much  smaller  than  the  22,656  tons  (revised)  imported  during 
the  third  quarter,  mainly . because  abnormally  large  imports  during  July  and 
August  (revised  to  7,733  tons  in  July  and  11,630"  in  August)  had  resulted 
in  huge  stocks  by  September  1.  "'••'"' 

Prime  steam  lard  wholesale  prices  during. the  fourth  quarter  closely 
followed  the  Chicago  quotations  and  the  price  trend  was  generally  upward. 
In  early  October  lard  was  quoted  at  19.2  cents  per  pound,  in  mid -December 
at  24.9  cents,  while  in  mid -January  1951  it  was  reported  at  25.1  cents. 
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During  the  year  1950  lard  consumption  approximated  65,500  tons  or  an 
average  of  about  5,450  tons  per  month,    This  vas  a  slxght  increase  from 
the  monthly  average  of  5,000  tons  in  1949.    As  lard  production  throughout 
1950  vas  negligible,  imports  of  70,300  tons,  principally  from  the  United 
States,  covered  domestic  consumption  demands  and  allowed  for  stocks  of  an 
estimated  7,500  tons  on  January  1,  1951.    Import  requirements  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  are  expected  to  be  from  16,500  to 
18,000  tons„ 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease  production  for  the  October -December  period 
of  1950  have  been  estimated  by  the  trade  at  1,750  to  2,000  tons.  Local 
soap  factories,  the  principal  users  of  inedible  tallow,  supplemented  local 
supplies  with  imports  of  3,060  tons  from  the  United  States.    These  imports 
were  at  a  reduced  rate  in  comparison  to  the  third  quarter  imports  of 
4,820  tons  (revised).    The  reduced  availabilit ies  of  tallow  in  the  United 
States  doubtless  had  some  effect  upon  the  volume  of  imports  by  Cuba. 

The  high  prices  for  inedible  tallow  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
September  continued  into  the  fourth  quarter.    Local  soap  factories  at  the 
end  of  December. were  paying  15  cents  per  pound  for  domestic  inedible 
tallow  and  19.5  cents  for  top-grade  U.S.  inedible  tallow,  delivered  to 
factories.    The  lower  price  for  the  local  product  made  it  much  in  demand, 
which  was  expected  to  equalize  the  2  prices  soon. 

Inedible  tallow  and  grease  production  for  the  year  1950  is  estimated 
at  about  6,700  tons.    Imports  of  14,740  tons  during  the  year  were  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  as  the  previous  year.    Consumption  by  local 
soap  factories  totaled  20,500  tons  in  1950. 

Domestic  tallow  production  during  the  first  quarter  of  1951  may  fall 
somewhat  short  of  the  fourth  quarter  1950.    Assuming  this  to  be  the  case, 
import  requirements  during  the  current  quarter  may  be  from  3,500  to 
4,000  tons. 

ISRAEL  REPORTS  OILSEED 
IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

Israel's  import  requirements  of  oilseeds  for  the  year  beginning 
August  1,  1950,  are  reported  by  O.L.  Troxel,  Jr.  and  J.  H.  Levien,  American 
Embassy,  Tel  Aviv,  at  almost  200,000  short  tons.    This  volume,  plus  the 
expected  local  production,  of  4,000  tons  should  allow  a  monthly  distribution 
of  1  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  edible  fats  and  oils. 

Imports  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1949,  consisted  of  33,900 
tons  of  cottonseed,  9,300  tons  of  copra,  3,400  tons  of  sesame  seed,  3,300 
tons  of  peanuts,  2,200  tons  of  sunflower  seed,  and  about  5,300  tons  of 
edible  oils.    With  an  additional  3,000  tons  of  seed  from  local  production 
the  average  monthly  ration  of  edible  oils  and  fats  was  1.083  kilograms 
(2.4  pounds). 


NOSE:  (See  Late  News  on  Page  98  for  latest  estimates  of  Argentine  production 
of  flaxseed  and  sunflower  seed. 
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FINLAND  CONTINUES  RATIONING 
OF  MARGARINE 

Margarine  was  one  of  only  3  food  items  (sugar  and  coffee  being  the 
others)  which  were  subject  to  regular  rationing  in  Finland  in  the  19^9 
and  1950  crop  years,  according  to  W.  Barnes,  American  Legation,  Helsinki. 
Aremarkable  inorease  in  domestic  production  of  field  crops  occurred  in 
Finland- in  19^8 y  19^9,  and  1950,  with  the  result  that  rationing  was 
discontinued:  in  19^9,  except  for  the  foregoing  items.  ■; 

Margarine  rationing  was  continued  because  margarine  production  in 
Finland  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Imported  oils.    The  monthly  ration 
in  1950  was  0.5  kilograms  pounds)  of  margarine  (or  Imported  lard, 

if  available) »  '. 

Margarine  production  in  19^9  amounted  to  lV,900  short  tons  and  in 
1950  to  17, toO  tons. 

NORWAY'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  VEGETABLE 
OILSEEDS  AND  OILS  DOWN  FROM  PREWAR 

Norway *s  consumption  of  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oils  that  are  used 
primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  edible  products  is  down  considerably 
from  prewar  years,  reports  Einar  Jensen,  Agricultural  Attache,  and 
T,  Moltke -Hansen  of  the    American  Embassy,  Oslo.    Consumption  of  oil- 
seeds arid  vegetable  oils  in  Norway  equals  imports  because .Norway's 
supply  is  entirely  dependent  upon  imports  and  there  are  no  ex-pcrte  of 
t he se  commodities »  '  ' 

;  The  reduction  in  import's  has  occurred  because  methods  have  been, 
found  to  substitute  whale  oil  for  vegetable  oils  in  margarine  production 
to  a  much  -greater  extent  than  in  prewar  .years.    Thus  Norwegian  require-  , 
ments  for  vegetable  oils  have  decreased  considerably,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  margarine  production  has  increased  to  a  level  well  above 
prewar.    Prior  to  the  war,  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  product,  60 
percent  of  the  oils  utilized  in  margarine  production  had  to  be  vegetable 
oils,    m  postwar  years,  the  content  of  vegetable  oils  has  been  reduced 
to  30  percent  i  ''      \,  -  . 

The  price  of  whale  oil  for  Norwegian  consumption  has  been  established 
by  the  Government  at  special  low  levels  in  postwar  years.    The  Government 
has  requested  Norwegian  whaling  companies  to  make  available  each  year, 
at  prices  much  below  export  prices,  sufficient  quantities  of  whale  oil 
to  cover  Norwegian  requirements.  '  ' 

-Imports  of  copra  during  1950  were  expected' to  have  reached  ap- 
proximately 25*000  short  tons  or  about  60  percent  of  the  prewar  volume. 
It  was  estimated  that  1950  peanut  imports  would  total  over  8,000  tons  or 
slightly  more  than  the  1936 -38  average*    Imports  of  soybeans  in  195°  aro 
estimated  at  about  21,000  tons  or  78  percent  of  prewar.'  Flaxseed 
imports  in  1950  also  are  estimated  at  21,000  tons— against  the  1936-38 
average  of  24,500. 


(Continued  on  Page  117) 
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LIVESTOCK  AMD  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

PLAN  PROPOSED  FOR  REMOVING  EXPORT 
CONTROLS  ON  NETHERLANDS  BACON 

'  The  Netherlands  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  1951  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  35 > -000  metric  tons  (77  million  pounds)  of  "bacon  to  he  ex- 
ported by  the  former  country  to  the  latter.    To  this  figure  should  be 
added  5,000  metric  tons  (11  million  pounds)  which  the  Netherlands  did 
not  deliver  under  the.  terms  of  the  1950  contract,  which  called  for  a 
minimum  of  25, 000, metric  tons  (55  million  pounds).    In  order  to  export 
the  minimum,  800,000  pigs  must  be  available;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
domestic  consumption  and  the  packing  industries  will  require  at  least 
2,000,000  hogs.    Total  1951  production  requirements  will  therefore 
amount  to  approximately  2,800,000  pigs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  census  figures,  a  total  of  2,700,000 
slaughter  hogs  will  be  available  during  1951.    Excluding  possible  de- 
mands for  Netherlands  pork  from  foreign  markets  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  seems  apparent  that,  if  the  contracted  minimum  of  bacon  is 
exported,  a  shortage  of  100,000  hogs  will  result  for  domestic  consumers 
and  packers,, 

Netherlands  meat  exporters,  whose  exports  to  Germany  were  almost 
completely  stopped  in  the  second  half  of  1950,  conferred  recently  with 
the  Netherlands  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  Ministry  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  present  Netherlands  system  of  curtailing  exports  through 
the  imposition  of  levies  and  pointed  out  the  principal  aims  of  Dutch 
export  policy  are  to  maintain  a  steady  domestic  price  level;  to  fulfill 
the  bacon  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  keep  at  a.  fairly  high 
level  Netherlands  exports  of  processed  meats  -  particularly  to  the 
United  States  -  as  this  market  is  a  valuable  source  for  hard  currency 
badly  needed  by  the  Netherlands. 

The  Ministry, therefore  set  forth  a  proposal  which  will  permit 
Netherlands  exports  of  pork  and  other  meats  to  foreign  markets  other 
than  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom,  only  if  equal  or  larger 
quantities  of  the  same  items  are  imported. 

CUBA  AUTHORIZES  EXPORT 
OF  500  CATTLE 

The  Cuban  Government,  in  a  recent  Resolution,  authorized  the  ex- 
portation of  500  head  of  cattle,  provided  shipment  is  made  prior  to 
February  1,  1951.    Of  the  total  500  head,  200  head  must  be  dairy  breed- 
ing stock  composed  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  following  breeds : 
Holstein-Friesian,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Brown  Swiss.    The  remaining  300 
head  must  be  beef  breeding  stock  composed  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  following  breeds:    Cebu,  Aberdeen -Angus,  Shorthorn,  or  Charolais. 
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These  exports  are  permitted  in  an  effort  to  develop  export  markets 
and  to  encourage  improved  cattle  breeding-. 

Exportation  will; be  controlled  by  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Each  animal  to  be  exported  must. be  accompanied  by  a  veterinarian's 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  animal  is  free  from  brucellosis, 
tuberculosis,  and  external  parasites. 

MEXICO  INCREASES  DRIED 

MILK  IMPORT  DOTY  .  ■"  £ 

The  Mexican  Government  has  announced  an  increase  in  the  import, 
duty  on  dried  milk  in  povder  or  tablet  form  effective  January  19.  .',! 
All  tariff  agreements  between  Mexico' and' the  United 'States  expired 
December  31,  1950.  £ 

The  new  duty  was  increased  relatively  less  for  shipments  in  pack-: 
ages  larger  than  approximately  11  pounds  each,  which ; is  the  Category 
under  which  most  of  the  imports  are  classified.    The ; extremely  high 
rate  to; be  effective  for  smaller  consumer  packages  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  repackage . bulk  shipments  or  leave  this  market  for  domestic  \ 
production.    Though  the  Mexican  currency  has  been  devaluated  in  terms 
of  the  United  States  dollar  since  the  old  tariff  became  effective, 
the  new  rates  have  much  more  than  offset  that  temporary  advantage  to 
exporters. 

The  imports  of  dry  nonfat  milk  have  totaled  about  5  million  pounds 
annually  during  the  last  2  years  and  dried  whole  milk  imports  have  been 
approximately  2  million  pounds  in  each  of  theso  years.    These  imports 
which  supplied  the  largest  portion  of  consumption  have  been  largely 
from  the  United  States,    This  trade  has.  been  strengthened  in  tha  last 
few  months  due  to  the  special  export  program  announced  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  offering  dried  nonfat  milk  at  9^  cents,  at  the  port 
nearest  the  origin  of  stocks,  to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere except  Canada  and  colonial  possessions  of  foreign  countries, 
and  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  States.1   A  comparison 
of  new  and  old  tariff  rates  on  the  Imports  of  dried  milk  into  Mexico 
is  givan  in  the  table  on.  the  following  page* 
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CUBAN  TAX  LIMITS  v 
CHICK  IMPORTS 

Cuban  customs  officials  on  January  2,  1951,  commenced  the  enforcement 
of  Public  Law  No.  6  (Official  Gazette  No.  129,  June  k,  191*9)  which  in- 
cludes provisions  for  a  tax  of  5  cents  per  head  „on.  all  livestock  imported 
into  or  exported  by  Cuba.    The  application  of  this  law-  to  low  unit  ; 
cost  stock  such  as  baby  chicks  has  already  seriously  limited  the  prospects 
for  .'.imports <    .  ,,f.;  •..   ■  c,.jr..,  :  ...,v/.-. 

Money  collected  from  this  tax  is  put  into  a  fund  for  veterinarian 
retirement.    Pressure" -to  enforce'  this  law,  which  was  passed  one  year  and 
a  half  ago,  is  reportedly  from  veterinarians ,     Cuban  importers  of 
.  poultry  feed  are  also  concerned,  as  most- of  their  sales  are  to  local  ^ 
'raisers  . of  imported  chioks*.  rr  :    •     *.  -.      -     rV  c  ,  . 

I J   GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

MEXICO*  S  CORN  "    -.,  '    ^.'^  . 

ESTIMATE  REDUCED  J  ,  ; 

;  ■  The  I95O  corn  crop  in  Mexico  suffered  some  drought  damage'  in  late, 
summer,  and  is  now  estimated  at  about  105  million  bushels'.    This  is 
about  10  percent  below  earlier  joreqast a,  which  indicated  that  the  harvest 
was  expected  to  set  a  record,     (See'  Foreign  Crops  and'  Markets',,  September 
5>  195°)  ♦  .  The  acreage  is  now  estimated  at,  9.6  million  acres,  a  record 
area.    Yields  from  that  acreage  would  be  above , -those  of  last  year  and 
above  average,  though  not  up  to  the  high  yields  of  Q, ! ■     V".  ' 

The  first  reports  of  drought  were  from  the  west  coast,  'in  August, 
followed  by  indications  that,  expected  high  yields  were  not  materializing,  - 
because  of;  extended  dryness  in  the  important  produe  ing  Central' Plateau 
area,-  .  Corn  harvest  dates  extend  from  July  through  December,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  production  comes  on  the  market  during  the  last 
quarter  of.  the  year. 

-  ■     Prices  of  com,  an  important  food  in  Mexico,  rose  sharply  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  expected'  high  yields 
wcniild  not  :be  harvested.    Average  wholesale  prices  vary  widely  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  spread  of  as  much  as  75  percent"  between  average 
^prices  in  Guadalajara  (the  low  point)  and  the  high  prices  in  Mexican. 
Increases  of  from  25  percent  to  k$  percent  were  reported'  in  prices  in 
various  localities  between  July  and/pcjtober.    A  recent  report  indicates 
that  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  have  how  been  frozen,  by 
Federal  decree..  ;  .  .  . 

"  Ab  a  result  . of  higher  prices  and  scarcity  of  corn  in  some  districts, 
the  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  1951  is  expected  to  show  a  small  increase 
over  the  large  1950  area.  '."  '  '  ';      -  ';' 
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COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  marketB,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Date 
1951 


Unit  of 
weight 


Unit  of 
currency- 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


Equivalent  U.S. 
cent 8  per  pound 


Spot 
quo- 
tation 


Export 
and 
inter- 
mediate 
taxes 


Alexandria 
Ashmouni 

Ashmouni,  FGF, ...... 

Karnak,  Good, . » ..... 

Karnak,  FGF. ....... . 

Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine. ....... 

Broach  Vi Jay,  Fine.. 
Karachi  • 

4F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine. 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  -3-l/2. 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1..  

Rec  if  e 

Mata,  Type  4.... .... 

Sertao,  Type 

Sertao,  Type  k  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5... 
Torre op 
Middling,  15/16" 


1.25 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs, 


Tallari 


Houst  on -Galvest  on -New 
Orleans  av.Mid.  15716 


1-23 


1-25 


1-24 
1-25 


Candy 

784  lbs. 
11 

Maund 
82.28  lbs. 

ti 

Metric  ton 
2204.6  lbs, 

Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 


Arroba 
33.07  lbs, 


Rupee 
it 


Peso 

Sol 
11 


Cruzeiro 
11 


L40  e  70 
,  123.70 
168.25 
157.25 

1/2/770.00 
I/I/84O.OO 

111.50 
119.50 
125.00 

4550.00 

3/  735.00 


81.54 
71.69 
97.50 
91.13 

20.50 
22.36 

40.88 
43.81 
45.83 

41.28 
48.48 


Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

Pound 


Peso 
Cent 


(not  available) 
Lj    830.00  :  54.75 

400.00  !  65.81 

(not  available) 
430.00  :  70.74 

430*00  :  70,74 

455.00  :  51.88 

XXXXX      :  44.17 


10.42 
10.42 
10.42 
10.42 

21.30 
21.30 

23.09 
23.09 
23.09 

3.99 

32.71 

37.77 

2,4$  ad 
valorem 


3,0%  ad 

valorem 
7.79 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

'  1/  Ceiling  price. 

2J  Correction;    Price  listed  as  nominal  last  week,  should  be  ceiling  price. 
2J  For  May- June  delivery. 
4/  For  July-August  delivery. 
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FATS  AND  OILS 
(Continued  from  Page  111) 

NOB/AY'S  HERRING  OIL 
PRODUCTION  LARGE  IN  1950 

The  herring  oil  factories  in  Norway  had  a  big  year  in  1950,  accord- 
ing to  Harry  Conover,  American  Embassy,  Norway.    A  total  of  716,000 
short  tons  of  herring  was  delivered  to  the  herring  meal  industry  which 
resulted  In  an  estimated  output  of  72,000  tons,  assuming  an  oil  yield 
of  10  percent.     In  19^8  and  19^9  herring  oil  output  was  46,000  and 
29,000  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  herring  received  in  1950  was  the  largest  quantity 
©ver  received  by  the  herring  meal  industry  in  any  one  year. 

The  herring  oil  factories  in  Norway  had  difficulty  getting 
deliveries  of  machinery  and  cement  for  expanding  their  capacity  in  time 
for  the  winter  herring  season.    However,  it  was  expected  that  the 
capacity  of  9  factories  in  the  Aalesund  area  would  be  expanded  about 
50  percent --from  3,5^5  short  tons  to  5,1*00  tons  per  day. 


N  0  T  E;    Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FF0-1-51  entitled  "Mediterranean 
Basin  Oil  Production  Below  Normal"  and  containing  more  detailed  informa- 
tion than  a  summary  article  of  similar  title  recently  published  in 
Foreign  Crops  and_ Markets ,  is  available  from  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.  G.  . 


LATE  NEWS 


(Continued  from  Page  98) 

Total  imports  from  Mexico  from  August  through  November  1950  were  6l,06k 
bales.    United  States  imports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  114,266 
bales . 


T he _ Canadian  Government  on  January  2k,  through  an  Order  in  Council, 
authorized  limited  importation  of  butter  effective  the  same  date „ 
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